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THE CHILD. 
BY MRS. I. G. AREY, WHITEWATER. 
(Paper Read before the State Teacher's Association, July 11, 1872.) 

The child is a savage to begin with, full of capacity for development, 
of keen, stirring intellect that can be cultivated; of power to lead, or 
power to follow, as the bent may be given him, but without this gui- 
dance, without this cultivation, what is he? Place him where you will 
without the appliances of civilization about him, and he remains as he 
was born—a savage. Take a child from the most intelligent household 
in the country and place him from his birth among our American Indi- 
ans, and he will grow up to just that average of civilization which is 
possessed by the tribe about him. He may be a leader among them— 
very probably he will, for he inherits that increased capacity for culti- 
vation, that dominance of the intellectual over the animal nature that 
civilization gives. But this increased power comes as capacity and not 
as cultivation. 

Cultivation is a thing which cannot be handed down from father to 
son. Each individual must receive it for himself; each individual must 
be civilized for himself. 

The civilization of the race has been a long, siow process. Ages 
that no historian can reckon have vanished in the work; generation after 
generation has added its mite thereto; revolution after revolution has 
swept away seemingly the accumulation of these countless ages. And 
the great work, as we see it to-day, is the unfinished temple whose 
foundation was laid in the beginning, at the creation of man. And it is 
this civilization, this crystallization of the combined thought of man- 
kind that we are to bestow individually upon each child that comes un- 
der our charge. This is the work of the mother and of the teacher. 
How shall it be accomplished? When shall it begin? are the questions 
with which we have to do. 
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As far as the work of the mother is concerned, it commences at birth. 
All the care which accustoms the child to appliances of civilized rather 
than of savage life, is a part of this work of civilization; creating in 
him the wants, and thence the power to gratify those wants which 
make up the externals of civilized life. Later he reads in the face of 
the mother the lesson of unbounded, self-sacrificing love, for she is no 
mother from whom he cannot learn this. He reads also the daily trial, 
and the calm, heroic power to conquer trial—if she happen to possess 
it. Or, if she fail to possess this power, he is, as well as she, distract- 
ed—maddened by the lack of it. These are desultory lessons, given at 
chance moments, and partaking always of the quality of the household 
into which he has fallen. The time for set lessons at the mother’s knee 
must vary with the capacity of the child; and they should never, at 
this early period, last beyond his capacity for enjoying them. In a pre- 
cocious child they will often stop short of this; but the first excellence 
of teaching is to keep the mind in pleasant harmony with the instruc- 
tion given. 

But when shal! school-tasks, properly so called, commence is the 
question with which we as teachers have to do. As bearing upon this 
question, !et us for a moment consider the difference between work and 
play. Briefly we might say that work is a tension of muscle, mental or 
physical, under the hand of a task-master, that task-master being the 
will of the toiler or the will of another; and that play 1s a relaxation 
frora such tension. The distinction between work and play is not un- 
like that between a waking and a sleeping state. We speak of sleep 
as the bow unbent. The mind is nor without action, but its task-mas- 
ter is away. The will has relaxed its grasp and the mind floats idly, 
like a drowsy sail. So in play,—mind and body are still active but 
the task-master is away. The hard grip of the will that bound every 
energy to the completion of some object is removed and impulse rules. 
Impulse, born of sensation and having therefore, tirst of all, regard to 
the physical well-being. The child in the play-ground sits, stands, or 
indulges in the most violent exercise, just as the demanc of his physi- 
cal system for rest or exercise may impel; he acknowledges no task- 
master then. Work conquers impulse; play yields to it. It is a mis- 
take, when the mind needs rest and the body exercise, to make that 
exercise such as still holds the mind in chains. Such exercise may set 
the blood in motion, may give the mind fresh working power, but it 
does not give the great desideratum,—rest. Change of work gives 
such relief to one faculty or another that increased power of work may 
be obtained, but this is not rest, and soorer or later the wear and tear 
of the system will show the difference. Chess is a game, but it is not 
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play, and so with some other games. The work of the gymnast is not 
play to him until it becomes so familiar thac it is carried on without 
mental effort. 

Now the first task which should be imposed upon the child is that of 
laying, broad and deep, a foundation of physical well-being; and no 
other task can be rightfully imposed until we have cone our duty with 
this. It is pitiful to look upon the face of a child whose play-days 
have been unjustly abridged, whether from his own superabundant 
mental activity, or from some other unjust appreciation of things. 
Many a parent, impressed with this idea, says, “I will not send my 
child to school until he is seven or eight years of age,” and perhaps 
more. And another says, “These infant schools are a horror and a 
crime. It is a sin against the body politic to let this murder of the in- 
nocents go on.” 

Now the time when a child’s school days should commence is not so 
much a matter of years as of powers. How do you know, you that 
have so carefully settled the time when your child’s school days shall 
commence, that he is not already at school? Under teachers whom 
you have not chosen, and to whose tuition you would never have com- 
mitted him, if your judgment, and not your carelessness had been the 
avenue by which they approached him—the childrev who teach him 
savagery in the stable or at the street corners—the uncanny housemaid 
—the story, ill-chosen and ill-told, drawn, it may be possible, from the 
shelves of a Sabbath School Library, but teaching anything rather than 
the lesson intended. If he is under your immediate care, if he comes 
to you for the daily lesson, if there is a constant sounding of the depth 
of his mental capacity to ascertain what is there and what is wanted, 
this forestalling of your intended work is not likely to happen. 

The minds of children develop at very different rates. Smaller 
fruits come to maturity soonest, while the more rugged oak rounds 
slowly into shape, with many a crude outgrowth that only the wise can 
understand. That task which is the necessary employment of surplus 
energy in one child would be cruelty to another. You have built a 
dyke, perhaps, for the accumulation of sufficient power to run the 
physical mill-wheel safely through life. But it is a temporary thing, 
and needs watching. The moment you see a thread of water piercing 
the crevices, or the whole flood surging heavily toward the river it is 
time to open the sluices and turn the surplus water to its appropriate 
use. You may be sure that harm will come if you fail to do this in 
time. Just here the proper work of the Kindezgarten comes in, build- 
ing the dykes for the accumulation of power, not tearing them down— 
watching the pressure—opening the sluices just as there is need, and 
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turning the surplus water to refresh the pleasant fields, or nourish laden 
orchards, at every step increasing the power and dominicn, the fair 
mental estate of the futureman. The work of the Kindergarten is not 
to infringe upon the hours-of play and growth which the child’s nature 
demands, but to watch over them that they may be healthful in their 
nature, and to impose such tastes as will turn to healthful uses all the 
surplus power. Froebel’s idea was not to give work to the infant mind 
before it was prepared for it, but so to organize play that the greatest 
amusement and profit may be derived from it, and that positive work 
should be imposed as soon as the child was able to bear it. This last 
point is as important as the first. If we fail to throw personal respon- 
sibility both in the matter of physica! and of mental activity upon the 
child when the proper age arrives, we fail to bring out the good that is 
in him, to establish his dominion over his own powers and the powers 
about him. 

Froebel furnished for the children the most attractive of toys, occu- 
pying them in such arrangements and combinations as would cultivate 
in the highest degree their love for the beautiful. Some persons insist 
that human depravity leads a child to choose the worst plays. This is 
not true; but a natural taste does lead him to seek the most attractive, 
and we must see to it that the right is presented in attractive forms. 
The difficulty with all primary work is, not that children hate knowl- 
edge, but that they love it over much,—so much that they are sure to 
become absorbed in the kind of knowledge which is first presented to 
them,—accidentally presented in most cases. The work of the Kinder- 
garten 1s to forestall this unwholesome knowledge, and give them the 
right kind at first,—to sow wheat before tares have possession of the 
soil. 

The child takes his first lessons from the outer world when he lies in 
his cradle with his chubby hands clutching after objects far beyond his 
reach. He is studying astronomy—the balance of matter and space,— 
mathematics—the measurement of distances,—natural philosophy— 
displaying optical illusions,—mental philosophy, the “ me” and the 
“not me;” clearing away the mists from his apprehension of individu- 
ality; seperating himself from surrounding objects, and establishing, 
even at this helpless age, his mastership over the material world. He 
is coming rapidly into his inheritance, but he does not know yet that it 
is an inheritance, and the opportunities are abundant for him to sell his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. Very likely his natural guardians are 
asleep in some pleasant clover-work, and his hired guardians are look- 
ing after their own affairs, as they do not know the nature of human 
inheritance, and cannot warn him that harpies are at hand. Who is to 
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show him his little deed, and the excellence of that estate which he 
may win or lose? 

The very best of Kindergartens would be at home with the mother 
at the head. But how many mothers do you know, or dol know, 
whose duties, as now parcelled out to them, would allow tkem to stand 
at the head of such a home school? 

The American woman as soon as she ceases to be a grub, becomes a 
butterfly. Assoonas an accession of pecuniary means releases her 
from the necessity of living in the kitchen or the sewing room for the 
well-being, or the ill-being, of her family, she spreads gaudy wings in- 
to_the domain of fasion, and allows her power to be absorbed and wast- 
ed there. There are numbers of my country-women of whom to say 
this would be a slander, but how few they are. Not that we as a peo- 
ple make a more senseless use of money than others, but we give such 
wide opportunities to skill and shrewdness, that wealth is constantly 
changing hands, and its possessors fail to learn that there is any other 
use, for it than making a show. Thus we have the Fisks, and the Hem- 
bolds and the proverbially showy American travelers. There is prob- 
ably no man iz the wor!d who lives more for what people think of him, 
and less for his own comfort than the American. For this wealthy class 
then, who might make their own homes the kindliest of Kindergart- 
ens, but who cannot stop to do this lest they should in the meantime 
fail to let the world know how much money they have, and for the very 
poor—those mothers who are obliged to toil away from home for daily 
bread, locking their little children alone in dismal dens from morning 
until night while they go terror-haunted and heart-broken to their 
work—these schools are greatly needed. Of this last class at least the 
state should have especial charge, and whatever is expended for them, 
will be well saved in the lessened expense of bolts and bars for our state 
prisons. Did you ever hear the sob of a little child who sobs only to 
himself, knowing that no one will answer his cry. Is it any wonder 
that he takes it upon himself to do battle on his own behalf, and fights 
it out on that line all through what should have been the summer of 
his life. He grows up to be vagabond. Why is he a vagabond? and 
why do we sit boasting of the care we take of the education of our 
children when such vagabonds are growing up on every side of us? 

The teachers in primary schools, and especially in those where the 
philosophy of the human mind is taken as a guide, should not be the 
mere possessors of fragmentary knowledge, of whose relations they 
know nothing—whose place in the great temple of human knowledge 
they have never comprehended. 

It matters little how many such fragments any individual may pos- 
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sess so long as he does not know where to place them, sc long as he has 
never caught a glimpse of the grand structure iu which each has its 
beautiful place. Whether you know it or not, O toiler in dark mines 
of unread fossils, the structures at whose foundation stones you are 
hewing, is a temple of worship. It is the plan of the Great Architect 
with whose basement stones we are familiar, but whose pinnacles are 
in the clouds, indistinct perhaps, but shapely and glorious as_ the tur- 
rets of the eternal city. A temple in which each stone will, when fit- 
ted to its appropriate place, sing like the morning stars for joy at the 
completeness of the works of the Creator. 

We talk of building up character as the end of all education. And 
so itis. And this is building up character—to know the bearings of 
the different fragments of knowledge upon each other—to comprehend 
the general plan of which each is a part, and to put that knowledge to 
its uses, that is tolive in harmony with it; to do as well as we know; 
whenever we come to comprehend a law to see that it is not broken. 
All knowledge rightly known is knowledge how to live. This is the 
building up of character, and comprises the whole moral law. The 
man whose knowledge is thus complete is a hero; he trusts the plan of 
which he is a part, and would rather yield life than principle. He 
may seem to swirg on cobwebs over chasms which his eye cannot 
fathom, but he knows that God’s plan is complete, that there are 
neither cobwebs or chasms. 

“Tf the red siayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 
They both do err.” 

This man is also a philanthropist. He believes that the well-being 
of the individual is bound up in the well-being of the race, and he 
works for the possible—not the impossible good,—good growing out of 
harmony, love; not out of discord, selfishness. These are matters of 
knowledge and not of Utopian theorizing. If we aim at growth of 
character—meaning that knowledge shall tend towards happiness rather 
than towards misery, we must begin at the beginning, and place Kind- 
garten work in the hands of teachers who know that there is such a 
thing as a temple of knowledge rather than a rude mass of disjointed 
stones. 

We find many of these disjointed teachers in the work of object 
lesson teaching. And the complaint is that object lessons teach notk- 
ing which an active child will not find out better for himself. This is 
often true, but it is not necessarily true. A multitude of object les- 
son teachers do not throw themselves upon their own originality—do 
not cultivate in themselves the powers of observation they profess to 
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cultivate in the child; but take a stereotyped set of objects, cut and 
labeled for them by some other hand, and of which they know little. 
When they are located they place their pretty blocks on shelves over- 
head, out of the reach of the children, and when an object lesson is to 
be given they reach up and take one down—no matter which—and ex- 
hibit it, and catechise the children about it. And as children’s voices 
sound well in concert, the display is attractive. But if anyone is med- 
dlesome enough to ask what place this lesson has in the great mosaic of 
school education, they look for a crevice in the mosaic and strive to 
thrust it in, and after a little pushing leave the fragment there, sticking 
out at all angles—its lack of fitness visible to everyone except the 
teacher, who does not seem to know whether it fits anywhere or not, 
or whether it ought to fit anywhere—whether it has any relation to 
anything else or not. Those who have watched such work as this do 
not need to ask whether it is best for schools to teach method without 
matter. It is of little use for one to know how to teach when he does 
not know what to teach. If his work is all to be taken out and done 
over again, the less time expended upon it the better. 

A mere teacher of items is a plodder, with no enthusiasm in himself, 
and no inspiration to impart to the pupil. A teacher may have learned 
the rules and definitions of elementary grammar until he knows them 
perfectly, but if he has no insight into the structure of the language 
we do not want him to teach grammar to our children. He will besure 
to impart a hatred rather than a love of the subject. A blind piling 
up of facts which have no relation to each other, or to any great whole 
may appear well tothe careless observer, they may be cunningly 
wrought and shapely, but there is no soul there. Not facts, but de- 
ductions, have in them elements of progress. Insight, observation, are 
the doors we must open. Watts, when, a boy, he discovered what power 
moved the cover of ateakettle, was a leader of his race. His insight, 
his inferences were first links in the chain that binds mankind together. 
The civilized man changes the forces of nature—the savage is conquered 
by them. On the other hand, moral power, strength of character con- 
quers the passions; luxury is conquered by them. Between these two 
points, luxury and effiminate decay, races have vacilated, but human 
progress has gone on. The teachers of to-day, those here before me, in 
their power or lack of power to teach moral insight are the 
formers of the present and of the coming generations. Who of you 
were the teachers of the Tammany ring or of the southern carpet-bag- 
gers? If we cannot lay before our pupils something better than the un- 
scrupulous accumulation of material means to preserve lives that are 
worse than worthless, how are we to benefit the nation? How prevent 
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it trom falling like an unripe fruit before its time? If we can do noth- 
ing in this direction let us decline henceforth the title of ‘ bulwark of 
the nation,” as applied to our schools. I stand here to-day with the 
battle emblems of Vicksburg behind me, with the face of our murdered 
Lincoln before—with the names of the fieldson which we have so re- 
cently conquered, all about me. What are these conquest to us if we 
cannot on our part build up in the children of the people that strong- 
hearted integrity, without which the conquests of our heroes will be of 
no avail? The culture of the teacher shculd be bread and deep or he 
is not fit to lay the foundation of an education. There is no office so 
important as that of the Primary Teacher. 

I have seen one of those rote teachers stand before a class catechizing 
a single weary pupil who seemed to know nothing whatever of the sub- 
ject, while the attention of the rest of the class was wandering drearily 
towards the buzzirg flies or the cracks in the ceiling, striving to find 
somethirg to amuse the vacant mind, and, when the dullness was at its 
height, I have seen this teacher suddenly supplanted by another, the 
first sound of whose voice sent a thrill through the class, grasping the 
attention of each member and holding it. Those who before knew 
nothing about the subject now knew all about it, and were eager tc im- 
part their knowledge. It was as if a pack of well-trained hounds had 
struck a fox-trail, and were making the valleys ring with the eager 
pursuit. 

There is an epicurean dish, called “ pate de foie gras,” made from the 
livers of a certain downy fowl. When the geese are wanted for the 
pate, they are shut up in pens and crammed to plethora in order that 
through the dyspepsia thus induced the required organ may grow to 
an unnatural size. Many schools seem to go through the same cram- 
ming process—making of the pupils they have thus crammed, the most 
distorted livers, rather than healthful and harmonious ones. 

There is another bird, who builds her nest high among the rocks, 
where the air is pure and health-giving, and where there is the widest 
range for her keen vision and her rapid wing. There she rears her 
young, and when their wings are fledged, with her beak she pushes 
them from the nest that they may learn to fly. But does she sit on the 
edge of the nest and look stupidly over to see whether the new fledged 
wings will bear their weight or whether the young birds go lumbering 
to the ground? Not at all. On the instant she spreads her own wings 
and soars about, above, beside them, teaching them by example and 
sharply uttered precept how to fly; encouraging and accompanying 
them when they succeed, floating suddenly downward and beneath them 
when they begin to sink, and bearing them up again on her own wings 
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until courage and strength are restored, when slipping from beneath 
them she trusts them once more to their own efforts. Always watchful, 
always on the alert, never giving help when it is not needed, never 
withholding it when it is clear-sighted, keenly appreciative of every- 
thing the occasion demands; a noble mother bird. We did well when 
we chose her for the emblem of our republic. We shall do well when 
we make her our model in the training of the young. Just this should 
the true teacher be, always on the alert, always keenly alive to the 
state of every mental fledgling about him. Where shall we find our 
teachers ? 


+> 


ORAL INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN. 
BY D. E. GARDNER, NEENAH. 
(Paper Read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 11, 1872.) 

Before the art of printing was invented, and the facilities for multi: 
plying books were so extensive and complete—instuction was commu- 
nicated orally from the lips of the professor, the sage, and “‘ Him who 
spake as never man spake’”’—to pupils and disciples who anxiously 
gathered about them to catch the glowing utterances inspired by 
themes which stirred the depths of the souls of those who uttered 
them. Their thonghts were like sparks struck vut from the ringing 
steel of their own souls, and came warm and quick to minds made re- 
ceptive by the iateresting relations existing between the parties ; and 
were ever readily interpreted—as tone of voice, gesture, and expression 
of feature, would of themselves be almost sufficient to enforce the true 
meaning. Those were the halcyon days of Oral Teaching. And no 
wonder that souls became so closely and firmly knit as they flowed to- 
gether so happily and freely through this natural medium of communi- 
cation. 

There might have been with them—as we might think—a lack of 
“technical phrase,” but do we not believe that the idea was clearly 
conveyed, and hence did they not most truly teach? But with multi- 
plicity of books came the era of text-teaching; until in this country— 
as in no other I believe unnder the sun—are the lower grades of pupils 
almost literally buried beneath the rapidly accumulating mass of text- 
books crowded upon them. Oral instruction—so delightful to the child 
in the nursery at its parent’s knee, in its rambles in the garden and 
fields is discontinued to a great extent as soon as it enters school—and 
instead of familiar talks about objects which greet the child’s eye with 
such a resistless charm, arousing all the natural desire of childhood to 
investigate and talk—all this is stifled, and the child is sent upon the 
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time-worn road of making a sorry pilgrimage through a barren Sahara 
of book-learning, commencing with A B C, through months of uncer- 
tainty and gloom—with scarcely an oasis of familiar instruction to 
arouse its enthusiasm—before it can derive much, if any, real satisfac- 
tion from what its books contain. The teacher labors to keep the at- 
tention of the child upon its books, and feels that if he can induce a 
habituai feeling of passivity towards everything else in the school- 
room, and close study of books, he has attained to excellence in his 
work. I know I have overdrawn the picture as applicable to some, and 
{ hope even many schools; but I believe it to be a fact which investi- 
gation wiil bear me out in stating—that whele townships even in our 
own State are still victims to this idea of exclusive literal text-teach- 
ing. That this is not the best way I am thoroughly convinced. 

In childhood, the faculty of perception is strongest, while reason is 
at its minimum, and can be developed but slowly; nor can any “ high- 
pressure” principle of developement produce any rapid growth of this 
faculty, without resulting in serious loss in the end; as is every abnor- 
mity sure to do. Imitation is intensely active. At this stage of 
developement, study, as we apply the term, is inappropriate. The 
child’s work should consist, to a great extent, in learning the names of 
objects, and qualities inherent in those objects; and, in imitation of 
tone, form, conduct and action—belaying the foundation for fine musical 
and elocutionary powers, drawing, and good morals and manners. 

The lower rooms should be supplied with charts for reading, and an 
abundance of objects from nature and art, with maps and pictures of 
localities and scenes in profusion, that for each written word learned, 
there may be a score of pertinent ideas taught orally—thus fixing the 
word learned in the mind most surely—as well as associating with it 
many ideas of interest and utility, and furnishing all this—as it will be 
sure to be received—as recreation instead of toil. I should mention 
slates—yes, slates for almost everything! 

Thus, instead of dwarfing the best faculties of the child, and thwart- 
ing the benevolent purpose of the All-wise giver of them, it becomes 
the pleasant task of the teacher to supplement the work so delightfully 
begun in the nursery, and lead the buoyant, happy mind of childhood 
through this most delicate and dangerous stage of iis growth to where 
in after time hard study will not only be a means of proper discipline, 
but will be relished if properly directed, because healthful and inspir- 
ing. Now, is it to be wondered that so many young pupils in our 
schools find threading the mazes of book-learning irksome, and are 
ready to leave schoul upon the first favorable occasion? If teachers are 
deluded with the notion that it is almost sacrilegious to expunge a sin- 
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gie word from, or insert a single word in the text, and that committing 
and reciting the literal text is the sure work of the pupil, and that see- 
ing that this is strictly done is the limit of Ais duty in the premises, 
who wonders that this kind of work makes Jack indeed a dull boy? 

And here let me cite a little experience upon this point: 

It has been my pleasure to witness the change that has been wrought 
in a graded school during the last two years—where oral instruction 
has been substituted largely in the lower grades for the old method. 
During the last two years preceding the adoption of the Course of 
Study requiring oral teaching,—and which is the same as that reported 
to this Assuciation one year ago for the lower grades,—during those 
two years I remember how often the report came to me of pupils run- 
ning away from those departments; and the question was so anxiously 
and repeatedly asked, what shall be done with them? I must confess 
that my conscience troubles me when I remember the judgment ren- 
dered in many of those cases, and, as I had kept a record of the reperts 
from those departments during the greater part of the four years cited» 
I had the interest to compare the reports made during the couplets of 
years, and I found that while the cases of corporeal punishment very 
greatly diminished, the per cent. of punctuality and attendance as 
greatly increased, and in most cases the same teachers were employed; 
and while the reports of “‘ running away from school” have ceased, I 
remember the earnest pleadings, day after day, of several who had been 
exposed to contagion and had been removed, to be allowed to return to 
school. 

This experience with peculiar cireumstances—the teachers, the local- 
ity, etc., would prove to me most conclusively in the absence of any 
theorizing upon the subject, that there is nothing so potent to secure 
good order and attendance in such departments, as the charm of pur- 
suing Nature’s own pian of instruction to children. The text—(good 
enough for the teacher’s assistance, and, perhaps, most of it, if prop- 
erly adapted, and then revivified by his vcice and look—just the thing 
for the child)—comes to many a luckless class of scholars, with widely 
differing capacities, alike. It must first be comprehended by them with 
no charm of sound, no look or gesture to arouse and fix attention, and 
assist in its comprehension. Then, or oftener without the comprehen- 
sion at all—it is committed and recited—a dead letter, comparatively, 
from beginning to end. How unnatural is this method! Nature does 
not send child-eyes into still labyrinths and dark caves—damp cellars 
and dingy garrets after light—but out into gaily-decked gardens and 
fields—under glowing skies—amid “ mingled voices of earth and air.” 
But bring out from these seclusions their contents, and let the bright 
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sunlight reveal their proportions, and clothe what was before misty and 
uncertain with color and definiteness, and how delightful will become 
the juvenile inspection then! 

So let the teacher unlock the storehouse of wisdom, and present in 
simplicity what was before abstruse, and infuse into it the freshness 
and magnetism of his own mind, and he will be more than repaid by 
the lively appreciation of his scholars alone. 

Our limited time will only allow the hasty discussion of this method 
of instruction as pertains to the beneficial results upon the pupil. Its 
effects upon the teacher himself—in inducing breadth of scope, perspi- 
cuity of idea, thoroughness of preparation, and withal an ever increas- 
ing zeal and love for his work—we would favorably mention, as we 
give place to the next upon this subject. 


— —~ 


“POOR JOE.”—A TEMPERANCE STORY. 
BY PEN. 
CHAPTER III. 


*¢ In ’64 the school in the district just beyond the river was taught by 
a young man of about 22 years of age, an Englishman by birth, but an 
American by education. He was spoken of as being well educated, an 
efficient teacher and as being well liked by his pupils, who under his 
tuition, made rapid progress. Our own school was, at that time taught 
by what I call an “ interloper,” a person who does not make teaching a 
profession, but teaches occasionally for the sake of earning money when 
other resources fail. Our teacher belonged to this class and her failures 
especially in matters of discipline gave much dissatisfation, so I was ra- 
ther pleased on hearing that Mr. H., the successful teacher of the 
neighboring district was expected to teach our school next term. 
However, my pleasure was somewhat modified by rumors of his begin- 
ning to associate with certain men who induced him to frequent the 
taverns and to spend his money in treating those on whom his install- 
ment would depend. I always abhorred the treat system practiced on 
every occasion, and deplored the gross self-deception of the people who 
fleece those whom they eect, thus compelling their victims to rob the 
public treasurers, in order to get back not only the capital expended 
but also a reasonable or unreasonable amount of interest thereon. 
Whenever neighbor Caiker tells me that he spent from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars to get into some particular office, I calculate that it will 
cost the town about ten cimes that amount to reimburse him.” 

‘* Just so, Perkins,” said the boss with a good natured laugh. “ And 
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here is the base for a nice little calculation, which will end by telling 
how much it costs the country to reimburse a man who has become 
president.” 

“ Well,” continued the other, “here the case was different. A 
teacher cannot, by hook or crock, get back his money as others can; 
his only revenge can be poor work furnished to those whom he has to 
buy, and this affects the whole community—the innocent as well as the 
guilty. Mr. H. had the reputation of being a good teacher, and he 
had no business to bribe our school officers, as we were very glad to 
get him. But these gentlemen took good care to make him under- 
stand that the door that led to their favor, was a liberal treat whenever 
occasion presented itself, and the young man was only too willing to 
ingratiate himself with them in that way. At our next annual meeting 
a certain Ketcher, now removed from the district, was made clerk; as 
he kept a saloon and was a man of rather loose principles, I opposed his 
election on the ground that he would favor such candidates as would 
serve his personal interests; but our friend Calker defeated my oppo- 
sition, and, to appease me, he caused my election to the office of 
director which was vacant by resignation.” 

“ And great thanks I got for putting you in office,” laughed Calker. 
“Tt was like yoking a buffalo with a mule. We shan’t make that mis- 
take again, you bct.” 

“T suppose not, and I am not sorry either. But, to continne—when 
the meeting adjourned, all, as is the custom here, went to Ketcher’s 
saloon to be treated by the new clerk.” 

“Yes ; and you were shabby enough to refuse to stand your share of 
the treat,” put in the boss. 

“J never abandon a principle, let the world say what it pleases,” said 
Perkins, with emphasis. “I refused to corrupt my voters by bad 
whisky, and to reward them for an office given to me by steeping their 
dazed intellects in lager-beer. As might be expected these men jeered 
and laughed at the ‘cold water man,’ but such shallow jests. never in- 
fluence me in the least.” 

‘Don’t forget to tell about the fine speech you made on that occa- 
sion,” said Calker, “‘or rather, let me repeat it, for I remember it well. 
‘Brethren,’ says you,”— 

“« My friends,’ I think it was,” interrupted Perkins. 

““O, was it? I thought it commenced after the manner of a catap- 
meeting sermon. Well, then, ‘My friends,’ says you, ‘ you al! expect 
a grand treat, and I am quite willing you should have it, though not 
after the usual fashion. My friends, whoever has a strong thirst for 
useful knowledge, a longing for good, sound reading matters, is wel- 
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come to my books and papers, of which I have a nice supply. Beer 
and liquor you can can have every day, and there are many who treat 
you to that, but good books and papers are scarce and worth a good 
deal more. Come one, come all, and welcome!’ You ought to have 
seen the faces of those self-same disappointed fellows, Mr. Pen ; there 
were some among them worthy ot Nast’s pencil.” 

“Tt might have been expected, as well as the remarks made by some 
about ‘ filthy avarice;’ but no matter about that. A week or two later 
Ketcher notified me that ne had engaged Mr. H. for our school. 
Meanwhile ill reports concerning this young man had continued to 
reach me, but knowing that I could do nothing in the matter just then, 
I sent word that I would sign the contract if Mr. H. would present 
himself with it, and he accordingly made his appearance the next day.” 

‘“‘T belong to those men who believe in first impressions. Not thet I 
claim infallibility in this matter, but I think our first impression is gen- 
erally confirmed by subsequent experience. My first glimpse of the 
candidate made me feel sure that he was not a desirable acquisition, no 
matter how good his education and his talent for teaching might be. 
He was hardly of medium size, slim, with straight sandy hair and 
moustache, with a dingy, unhealthy complexion, and sharp, pinched 
features. Although his blue eyes and well-formed forehead bespoke 
intelligence, the general expression of his face indicated a lack of char- 
acter, of moral firmness and energy, which, together with his demeanor 
made the impression of manhood undeveloped or already lost, of a 
weak mental backbone which his evident good nature might excuse but 
could not supply. His voice, somewhat high-pitched and womanish, 
was unpleasant to the ear, considering that it belonged toa man. His 
suit was well worn and showed signs of fast approaching shabbiness, 
especially the left sleeve of his coat of blue navy cloth, which was badly 
stained with ink. It is generally believed that clean linen is one of the 
most distinctive marks of a gentleman. I’]l not consider it an axiom, 
but where it is wanting we grow suspicious, and Mr. H.’s linen was 
certainly on the wane, and so were his boots in spite of their polish.” 

‘**T am an enemy to everything that smacks of foppery, and I always 
question the moral qualifications of a teacher who copies the fashion 
plates too scrupulously, or who makes himself conspicuous by an abun- 
dance of jewelry. But I want him trim and clean, a model of propri- 
ety in dress and manners. Neither the dandy nor the incipient vaga- 
bond have any business in the school-room, and Mr. H. seemed on the 
way to become a member of the latter class. Still he seemed aware of 
it, and being sensitive and not devoid of shame, he blushed like a cul- 
prit when he noticed my surprised glance at the tell-tale sleeve. During 
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our interview the poor fellow was paini{ully nervous, and as meck and 
submissive as a child that hopes to avert punishment by docility.” 

“ No wonder,” cried Calker, rubbing his hands in great glee, ‘ we 
almost frightened him out of his wits by telling him all sorts of terri- 
ble things, about you. We made him believe that you exacted a kind 
of atemperance vath of ali with whom you had to deal officially, and 
that you were in the habit of raw-hiding those who displeased you. 
He dreaded you as much as we would a renowned scalping Indian, 
were we to meet one on the war-path.” 

““T suspected something of the kind,” resumed Perkins, “ and so I 
spoke to him kindly, to convince him that I was no Moloch. I led him 
from topic to topic, until I found a chance to speak to the point; I 
spoke of the vices of intemperance, of gambling, and of the consequent 
idleness which kept so many of my neighbors poor, while fattening a 
few—and, God knows, not. the best ones either. I then turned to the 
school, spoke of the sacredness of the teacher’s calling, of his many 
moral duties that required purity of heart and strength of purpcse, and 
how we all hoped that our new teacher would prove a blessing to the 
school. Ialso hinted that the tavern was the last place where a teach- 
er ought to spend his leisure hours, and that whenever he chose to be 
my guest, he would be welcome. My books and papers and a warm 
corner at the fireplace would always be at his command. He was pro- 
fuse in his thanks, and promised to make free use of my hospitality. 
On being asked, he said that he would board at Ketcher’s. To tell the 
truth, Ketcher’s house and my own were the only ones fit to receive 
boarders, unless the latter were willing to dispense with every comfort 
that a man is entitled to when boarding; so I felt it my duty to offer 
him a home with me in case he found the tavern too noisy. But Mr. 
H. pleaded previous arrangements made with the inn-keeper, and po- 
litely but firmly refused to accept my offer.” 

“ During the first few weeks of the school-term there seemed to bea 
promise of Mr. H’s doing pretty well; the children liked him and made 
good progress in their studies. But by and by they began to make 
remarks among themselves that alarmed me considerably. One day I 
heard Polly say to her mother, ‘Mr. H. slept in school this afternoou,’ 
and Peter added, ‘Yes, and the whole room smelled of liquor.’ I 
never allow my children to criticise their teachers and school matters, 
or to tell long stories of things that happened at school or elsewhere, 
as I think it encourages children to lie and slander, and gives them a 
relish for idle gossip. So I felt sure that Polly spoke from necessity, 
and I questioned her and the boy rather sternly concerning the facts. I 
was informed that the pupils commenced calling their teacher by the 
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wicked names bestowed on him at the tavern, speaking of him as 
‘ Joe’; that he indulged in short naps in recess and even during school 
hours; that his hands were often dirty, and Polly thought he ‘smelled 
bad.’ I was grieved at what I heard, and forba2e my children to make 
further remarks on the subject. Next day I went to the school house, 
and after recitation hours I had a plain talk with the young man. I 
showed him what he was coming to, how he was losing his reputation, 
and would soon lose Lis position as well. I warned him of the conse- 
quences of a career like that on which he was entering, and bade him 
fly from temptation since he was too weak to resist it. 

“ On inquiry he confessed that he had parents living, and that he had 
left home in the stubborn blindness of passionate youth. He wept 
when he recalled the beautiful days of his childhood, when he was the 
only beloved son of kind parents, the idolized brother of his sisters, 
and he seemed to revent deeply and bitterly the folly which had driven 
him from them. He had received a liberal education at a first-class 
college, and after leaving home he taught school in various places, be- 
came book-keeper, teller, ten turned to teaching again. I earnestly 
entreated him to seek his father’s pardon, and return to his home, as he 
would never be able to avoid drinking to excess while among habitual 
tipplers. But he only shook his head. No, he would not go back— 
not unti) his fortunes had mended and he could return a self-made man. 
In vain I remonstrated with him, pointing out the impossibility of re- 
deeming his character while under the influence of men who wee them- 
selves devoid of character. I told him the only way of reform was a 
casting off of all the vices that had led him astray; but he was deuf to 
my arguments. He would do better, he said; he would not yield to 
temptation again, but would try to do his duty. As for leaving, he 
could not do that, it would be making a beggar of him, positions being 
scarce, and a return home out of the question until he could go back 
honorably. You sce, here was another instance of that curious self- 
deception that ruins so many by its false logic. How many men and 
women secretly wish to reform, but from false pride refuse to take the 
right road. On the whole, I suspected that poor Joe’s resolves would 
not last long—from what I had heard I feared that he had learned to 
love the vice which he felt would ruin him. The poet knew human na- 
ture whea he wrote the words: 


‘Vice is a monster of such hideous mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, 
But having grown familiar to our face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 


Still I telt it my duty to do all I could to encourage him in his resolves, 
repeated my invitation to spend his evenings at my house, and bade 
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him remember that his whole future depended upon speedy reform. He 
vowed that he would shun the bar-room and those who frequented it, 
ard attend to his duties. 

“For a time he kept one promise at least—he did his duty in school, 
but he never visited my house, and the taverns counted him among 
their regular guests. That evil quality of sensitive men, false pride, 
prevented his carrying out his good resolutions. But these same men 
who blush when anyone makes a satirical remark on a virtue (and I 
count abstinence one), will laugh when a companion says, ‘ Well, Joe, 
you were as drunk as a pig yesterday!’ 

‘“‘ When the cold weather set in after New Year, Polly again com- 
plained, this time to me, that she was troubled with sick headaches and 
nausea, as the teacher would not allow the room to be ventilated during 
school hours, notwithstanding a good fire being kept up all day. She 
said the air was stifling, and that some of the children bled from the 
nose and complained of feeling ill. As a reason for this strange con- 
duct on the teacher’s part, she said that Mr. H.’s clothes were in a bad 
condition, being ripped and torn in many places, and his boots in sad 
need of repair. I pitied the poor fellow, and would have seni him 
some clothes had that mended the matter, but I felt that it would be 
only encouraging”his extravagance in case his self respect permitted 
him to accept such a present. I wrote him a note, politely requesting 
him to ventilate the school room, and advising him to protect himself 
from the cold by warmer clothing. He complied with my request a 
couple of days, then closed the windows again and told Polly, who 
ventured to remonstrate, to mind her business. So I had to keep my 
daughter at home in preference to having her health injured, while 
others were too indifferent to attend to the matter. 

“‘ Peter still went to school, boys find it easier to work off the influence 
of long confinement in the close room, as they spend their free time in 
healthy, invigorating sport. Through him I heard how the teacher 
got along with his school; when sober and not too much fatigued with 
the previous night’s carousing, he did very well, but that was rather 
an exceptional state of things, as a rule he was sleepy, more or less 
under the influence of liquor, and disinclined to exert himself. From 
others I heard that ‘he left school only to go to the tavern where he 
staid—the center of a so-called jolly company—till after midnight. 
This was especially the case whenever he received his wages, when he 
would be coaxed and teazed into treating the company, until the last 
shilling was spent. But he had credit with the inn-keepers, and was 
persuaded to make use of it. I was told that he had made a few 
attempts to stay away from the saloon, or, when there, to refuse to 
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treat and be treated, but he was teazed and ironized until his good 
resolutions melted away. Is that so, neighbor Calker? I suppose you 
know, if any man does.” 

“Well, yes, he did attempt to keep clear of us, but then I think he 
knew as well as we did that it would’nt last long. He could not see 
or smell liquor without tasting it, so we took good care to get him 
near it, and to be sure he did not refuse it then. We did teaze him 
some, but he had no business to mind that. If he had really intended 
to abstain he would not have staid in the saloon where he knew he 
must drink.” 

“ Of course not, but you forget that at Ketcher’s he had no other 
place to go to, as only the saloon and the kitchen were warm, and I 
think Mrs. Ketcher took good care to keep him out of the latter. But 
once in the saloon he was simply a victim to temptation, a tool in the 
hands of those whe were unscrupulous enough to work his ruin for 
mere amusement.” 

“See here,” said Calker, “ you call our foolish doings by rather hard 
names.” ‘So I do boss,” replied Perkins, “I believe in calling things 
by their right names; I never call the devil the ‘ old gentleman below,’ 
as some polite and squeamish people do. Neither you nor any of your 
associates can deny that poor Joe who came to your neighbarhood tem- 
perate and willing to do his duty, was, by your aid, made the wretched 
slave of an unwholesome appetite. Before he came here he had been tem- 
perate; whatever faults and vices he had, intemperance was not among 
them. He had made up his mind to work honestly and and faithfully 
in his profession, hoping to rise and finally return to his early home, are 
deemed and honorable man. But the ill-starred man met with those 
who drew him with them to the bar-room where his naturally genial 
excitable nature, his social talents and the gifts of ready humor soon 
won him friends who enjoyed his company. As he was steadily earn- 
ing money he was a most desirable acquisition, and so le soon learned 
not only to relish the gay and applauding company assembled in the 
tavern, but also the strong drinks dispensed there. He soon became « 
fixture at the saloon, a necessity to the idle crowd who go there for 
amusement, and his liking grew into a passion for the pleasure of the 
cup and the gaming table.” 

‘¢J heard so much concerning the young man, his pranks and amus- 
ing conduct, his drunkenness and wobegone appearance, that I made 
up my mind to go and sce for myself. I had to take a load of straw to 
Grogg’s, and on being asked by him to go in and take a drop of some- 
thing, I complied with his request and entered the saloon. It was 
about eight o’clock in the evening; I had chosen this late hour for my 
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coming as I knew that the ‘day by candle-light’ would begin about 
that time, the assembly being warm and ready for any thing that might 
turn up, from a song toa row. When I entered, the room was pretty 
well filled with men of every age, from the beardless lad of eighteen to 
the ageworn man of eighty. The mills were in operation then, and 
most of the hands employed frequented the saloons. Many were there 
that evening, the assembly numbering from thirty to forty men. It is 
my opinion that if the smell of tobacco, especially the kind termed 
‘ canaillement,’ did not predominate, no one could stand the air of such 
aroom. Take thirty more or less perspiring, often unwashed, some- 
times filthy men, who bring in their clothes the oders of their various 
occupations; put them into a room where haif that number can be 
made comfortable—heated to excess (heat makes one thirsty, you 
know) and badly ventilated—there let them stay from three to six 
hours nearly every evening, breathing the poisoned air and exhaling a 
still deadlier poison; add to this the stench of cheap tobacco, of spit- 
toons, and the fumes of liquor, and tell me whether you think this 
atmosphere of physical impurity (let all else alone) can be productive 
of purity of morals and manners? And does not, in ninety-five cases 
out of a hundred, the sentiments of the crowd correspond with the dens 
which it haunts? 

“ Pshaw, Perkins, you love to paint with glaring colors. What you 
described just now is a saloon of the lower order, you know. But 
there are many who are not only neat and healthy, but actually splen- 
did, and fit to vie with any gentleman’s parlor.” 

“ But with a parlor, friend Calker, that never sees a dady within its 
walls—and that’s the true test of propriety. As society now is, a po- 
litical convention can, with perfect propriety exclude the presence of 
women from their business, and men are right in preventing women 
from entering certain offices. She is not in her place as captain of a 
ship, officer in the army, or policeman. But amusements that a lady 
must blush to share or even to witness, are unfit for her companion, 
man. If you deny that, you are no logician, boss ; if ethics, devised 
and written by men and recognized by the whole civilized world, are 
not a presumptuous lie, I am right ia my assertion. As to those ele- 
gant ‘ parlors’ dedicated to liquor and gambling—to every one of these 
gilded temples of vice we have at least ten like Grogg’s. But why 
make such statements? You know the facts far better than Ide. The 
only strange thing about them is, that such low and repulsive places 
can attract thousands upon thousands who have wife and child. This 
is one of those sad enigmas which all philosophy fails to solve. It 
reaches far back into the dark ages when man, standing at the foot of 
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the ladder, was nearly allied to the brutes, a slave to animal desires and 
passions. And springing from this mean state, man’s vices seem to have 
grown with him instead of growiag less as he climbed upward. But all 
this is mere speculation and a transgression from our theme. Perhaps 
you will say that the saloons of the lower and lowest order are fre- 
quented by the scum of our population only ; not always, for, neighbor 
Calker, do not you and many others of tolerable education and compar- 
ative wealth go there? The only difference between you is, that while 
the poor man spends his shilling, you spend dollars.” 

‘“* And what are we to do as long as we want to make friends with 
our masters, the ‘ sovereign people,’ in order to get into office? If we 
lived in districts where temperance notions prevailed, we should cer- 
tainly let the tavern alone.” 

rae | 
OUR STATE COURTS. 
BY B. M. REYNOLDS, MADISON. 

The judiciary of the State of Wisconsin consists of a Supreme 
Court, Circuit Courts, County Courts and Justices of the Peace, as 
well as Police Courts in some of the cities and villages, and the Muni- 
cipal Court of Milwaukee. The Police Courts and the Municipal Court 
of Milwaukee are established and their jurisdiction determined by spec- 
ial acts of the Legislature. 

The State Superintendent has judicial power in certain questions un- 
der the school laws. 

The Supreme Court consists of three judges, at present as follows: 

Luther S. Dixon, Chief Justice. 
Orsamus Cole, Associate Justice. 
William P. Lyon, Associate Justice. 

These judges are elected by the people and held their office six years, 
one being elected every two years. The salaries of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court are four thousand dollars each. 

The Supreme Court has appellate jurisdiction in all cases arising in 
and determined by the Circuit Courts, and it also has a genera! super- 
visory control over all inferior courts and jurisdictions. 

An appeal or writ of error will lie from the judgments or decrees of 
the Supreme Court to the Supreme Court of the United States, in those 
cases in which some right is claimed urder the Constituticn or laws of 
the United States and the decision of the Supreme Court of the State 
is against the validity of the claim so made. 

There are twelve circuits in the State, as follows: 

First Crrcuir—Robert Harkness, Elkhorn, Judge. Walworth, Ra- 
cine and Kenosha counties. 
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SEeconp Circuir—David W. Small, Oconomowoc, Judge. Milwau- 
kee and Waukesha counties. 

Tuirp Circuir—David J. Pulling, Beaver Dam, Judge. Dodge, 
Washington, Ozaukee, Marquette, Green Lake and Winnebago coun- 
ties. 

Fourtu Circurr—Campbell McLean, Fond du Lac, Judge. Fond 
du Lac, Sheboygan, Manitowoc and Calumet counties. 

Firta Districr—J. T. Mills, Lancasier, Judge. Grant, La Fayette, 
Towa, Richland and Crawford counties. 

Sr1xru Crrcurr—Romanzo Bunn, Sparta, Judge. Monroe, La Crosse, 
Vernor, Buffalo, Trempealeau, Jackson and Clark counties. 

Seventy Crrcuir—Geo. W. Cate, Amherst, Judge. Juneau, Adams, 
Wood, Marathon, Portage, Waushara and Waupaca counties. 

' Ercuta Circuir—H. L. Humphrey, Hudson, Judge. St. Croix, 
Pierce, Pepin, Dunn, Eau Claire and Chippewa counties. 

Nintu Circurr—Alva Stewart, Portage, Judge. Dane, Columbia 
and Sauk counties. 

Tentu Circurr—E. Holmes Ellis, Green Bay, Judge. Brown Outa- 
gamie, Shawano, Oconto, Kewaunee and Door counties. 

Eveventu Circurr—Solon H. Clough, Superior City, Judge. Doug- 
lass, Burnett, Dallas, Polk, Bayfield and Ashland counties. 

Twetrru Circuir—H. S. Conger, Janesville, Judge. Jefferson, Rock 
and Green counties. 

The Circuit Judges are elected by the people once in six years, and 
receive a salary of twenty-five hundred dollars each. 

The Circuit Courts have original jurisdiction in all civil actions in 
law and in equity, and in all criminal cases. An appeal or writ of error 
will lic to the Supreme Court from all judgments of the Circuit Courts, 
except in criminal causes where the accused has been acquitted. 

The County Courts have jurisdiction in all cases of settlement and 
distribution of estates of deceased persons, and in the probate of wills 
and the appointment of guardians of infants and persons of unsound 
mind; the Circuit Courts, however, in the appointment of guardians 
and in some other matters, have concurrent jurisdiction with the County 
Courts, and an appeal may be taken in all cases from the decrees of the 
County Courts to the Circuit Courts and thence to the Supreme Court. 

Justices of the peace have jurisdiction in all civil matters, subject to 
appeal to the circuit courts and thence by appeal or writ of error to the 
Supreme court, where the amount in controversy does not exceed two 
hundred dollars. In cases of assault and battery and petit larceny they 
have power to try and determine to the amount of twenty dollars, sub- 
ject to appeal as in other cases. They are a court of inquiry in all 
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other criminal matters, authorized to examine and bind over persons 
charged with crime, to answer before the circuit courts for any offense 
with which such persons may be charged. 

In the courts all questions of fact in cases at law, may be settled by 
the verdict cf a jury, but in the supreme court none but questions of 
law are examined. All criminals are tried by a jury of twelve men. 
The municipal court of Milwaukee in certain matters.bas concurrent 
jurisdiction with the circuit courts. 

The judicial power given to the State Superintendent is as follows: 

** Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in consequence of any 
decision made by any school-district meeting, or by the town super- 
visors in forming or altering, or in refusing to form or alter any school- 
district, or concerning any other matter under the provisions of this 
chapter, [embracing the School Law,| may appeal to the state superin- 
tencent, who is hereby authorized and required to examine and decide 
the same, and such decision shall be final and conclusive.” 

But any decision appealed from is operative until the state superin- 
tendent shall reverse the same, and he must make and file his decision 
within thirty days after the hearing is closed. 


Sn 


THE TEACHER'S VISION. 
LY FANNIE I, KENNISH, KILBOURN CITY. 


The school was closed. The little clock 
That hung beside the school-room door, 
Chimed out the weary hour of four. 


Shrill, childish shouts came ringing back, 
And songs, now near, now far away, 
Were echo’ng o’er the dusty way. 


Fair school-girls plucked the mystic flower, 
And counting o’er each pearly leaf, 
A lover, “ lawyer, doctor, thief.” 


Oh! careless, gleeful, girlish laugh 
That tills the youthful heart and brain 
Has ne’er been touched by grief or pain. 


The teacher’s hazel eyes were dim 
With tears unshed, as up the street 
She watched the little, wand’ring feet. 


She, too, was young, but sorrow’s hand 
Had wrought amid her giriish years 
A toiling woman’s hopes and fears. 


No home awaited her that night, 
No loving hand to toy her hair, 
No loving heart her grief to share. 


’*Mid strangers all her lot was cast, 
Her grief must sob its life away 
And die for lack of sympathy. 
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She was no heroine proud and cold, 
Who scorned the world’s applause to gain, 
Saw joy unmoved, and smiled at pain. 


She dreamed of life ’mid light and love; 
A loving, longing, human heart 
Was her’s, that grieved to stand apart. 


She longed for other, brighter scenes, 
And all alone each summer day 
She dreamed the sunset hour away. 


But, as that night beside the door, 
She watched the childish forms at play, 
Or dancing to their homes away; 


A vision passed before her eye, 
And all around a glamour threw, 
That dimmed the distant hills of blue. 


The scholars that had played around, 
All passed her wond ring glance again, 
Not boys, but stately bearded men. 


And some amid that passing throng, 
Who'd vexed her oft by ill-timed mirth, 
Were known and honored o’er the earth. 


And noble women pressed around, 
And each one murmured as she came, 
“Youhelped to make me what I am.” 


The vision passed. The teacher’s eye 
Saw but the narrow, dusty way, 
And the far hill-tops, cold and gray. 


She dreaded not the sound next day 
Of noisy feet upon the floor, 
But smiled a welcome at the door. 


The little ones, whose bare, brown feet 
Had toiled along the weary mile, 
Forgot it in the teacher’s smile. 


No tears that day, no tasks unlearned, 
No little hands that feared the rod 
For lawless paths their feet had trod. 


And boys, that oft were wont to toss 
Their books aside without a sigh, 
And quick the desk to hurry by, 


Now paused in half repentant mood, 
Beside the little broken stand, 
To clasp the girlish teacher’s hand. 


And girls, whose sunny hair and eyes, 
So oft had danced in mocking light, 
Now lingered long to say, “ Good night.” 


No more the teacher mourned her lot; 
But seeds that long had idle lain, 
She gladly sowed, and not in vain. 


Oh ! would that all whose daily toil, 
Is often fraught with doubts and fears, 
Might see their work in after years, 


Might know how many bless their names, 
How many hearts will sing their praise, 
The teachers of their youthful days. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
From Letters cf W. H. Ho.rorp, Superintendent of Grant county, in the Grant County Herald. 

So let us consider the merits of the County Superintendency. Does 
it pay to have a County Superintendent? Let us go farther back. Does 
it pay to have a United States Government and a President of the 
United States? Does it pay to have a State Government and a Gover- 
nor of the State? Does it pay to have a County Government and a 
Sheriff ? Does it pay to have a Town Government and a Constable? 
Does it pay to go any lower, politically? To all of which, except the 
last, I say yes. To the last, no. 

Now, does it pay to have a National Commissarial Department of 
Education and a United States Commissioner of Education? Dves it 
pay to have a State Supervisory Department of Public Instruction and 
a State Superintendent of Public Instruction? Does it pay to have a 
County Supervisory Department of Public Schools and a County Su- 
perintendent of Schools? Does it pay to have a Town Supervisory 
Department of Public Schools and a Town Supcrintendent of Schools? 
Does it pay to go any lower, educationally,—that 1s, in the supervision 
of public instruction? To all of which, except the last, I reply, yes. 
To the last, no. So you see that my answer to the question, “ Does it 
pay to have a County Superintendent” is yes; but the proof of it is to 
come; yet come it will, I believe. 

Then please read attentively and thoughtfully what I may hereafter 
write upon these subjects, * * * for I am a public servant labor- 
ing for the public good, and I desire that my labors should tend to im- 
prove the condition of the mass of mankind; but if my ideas are erro- 
neous (a3 many of them doubtless are), I desire that they should be 
most thoroughly defeated by the truth and completely overwhelmed. 

Politically, we have the general government, the state government, 
the county government and the town government, each having its of- 
fices and officers; and it has been found to be really necessary to have 
such government, and the offices and officers pertaining to each. Yes, 
even a town government, with town offices and officers, have been found 
essential in forming the complete political government, and securing 
the efficient and harmonious action of the same. The national, state and 
county government, with the best of officers in each office, would neces- 
sarily do their work very imperfectly—or so it would seem—and give 
very poor satisfaction to the people, if there were no town government 
with its offices and officers to complete the system. Nor would we be 
any better off with good national, state and town governments well of- 
ficered, but with no county government, offices and officers; for the 
system would still be incomplete. 
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Educationaliy, until lately, we seemed to have no national commissa- 
rial department of education, and strange to say, the people of this 
great and progressive nation seemed to feel no need of any such office; 
but I am very glad that now, the whole nation seems to give signs of 
a general waking up to the vast importance of such a department. 
And, to-day, I would gladly pay treble the tax I paid for 1871, if by so 
doing, I could place the report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for 1870 in every house in the county; for it would surely do 
much good. 

But not long ago we had a Town Supervisory Department of Public 
Schools, though no County Supervisory Department. Then we had 
Town Superintendents of Schools, and we needed them; but they should 
be very different men from those who were, in many cases, then chosen; 
and they should do their work in a very different manner than was 
then practiced. And then we needed a County Superintendent to 
unite, systematize, harmonize, develop and thus render more efficient, 
the plans and labors of the Town Superintendents. 

Yet, for the purpose of completing and improving the system, the 
Town Superintendency was abolished and the County Superintendency 
instituted. If it were possible, as well might the Surgeon take an im- 
perfect arm which has the bone between the shoulder and elbow, and 
those between the elbow and wrist, and no wrist bones, but finger 
bones,—and supply the wrist bones, but at the same time remove the 
finger bones, and yet expect the poor man soon to be able to do good, 
accurate work. For my part, however long the surgeon might wait, 
and however faithfully the patient might strive to do his work well, 
I should be greatly surprised if much of whatever the poor man might 
attempt to handle, should not “ slip through his fingers.” 

And yet a similar treatment has been practiced upon our School 
System, and many observers as well as some of the surgeons in attend- 
ance, have really expected perfect work from the incomplete system ; 
and in many cases, too, this was expected before the system had had 
time to recover from the double surgical operation, creating the County 
Superintendency (supplying the wrist bones) and abolishing the Town 
Superintendency (cutting out the finger bones). 

But for convenience I have supposed that during this time, we had 
a national education office (the bone between the shoulder and elbow) 
in perfect working order; yet such was not the case, so we have been 
laboring under even greater disadvantages than those just mentioned. 

During my administration of the affairs of this office I am continually 
reminded of the missing link, the town superintendency. In our 
county, so large and thickly settled, we can never receive anything like 
the benefit which was contemplated and which we might and should 
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receive from the county superintendency, unless we divide the county 
into two or three superintendent districts and have two or three super- 
intendents, or take a better course and have a superintendent and an 
assistant superintendent. The statute that authorised the county 
supervision provides that any county containing more than 15,000 
people may divide into two districts and have two superintendents. 
According to this we have population and territory enough for four 
superintendent districts; and had we had them, and good live men for 
superintendents in each district during the past five years, I have no 
doubt that the county superintendency would now meet with the most 
general favor. And I believe that I know that after a two years’ trial 
of either the first, second, or even the third plan, the people would be 
far more willing to pay the salaries of the two, three, or even four 
superintendents than they now are, ever have been, or ever will be, to 
pay that of but one; because I believe that the people are willing to 
pay a hundred cents for a dollar’s worth of anything that they really 
need; they need good schools and they realize the fact; further, I 
believe that the benefit to the schools resulting from the better super- 
vision, would be many times greater, and very many times plainer to 
seen. I am also very confident that if all the good already done the 
schools as a whole by county superintendency could readily be seen 
by the casual ckserver, far less fault would be found than now is. 

But I think it would be far better to have but one Superintendent 
District in the county with a Superintendent and an Assistant Superin- 
tendent than to divide it into two or more districts, and I will tell you 
why: It is because the supervision, examinations, lectures and insti- 
tutes for the advice and instruction of teachers and for the develop- 
ment of better and more practical plans for training and teaching pu- 
pils, would then be upon the same general plan; and the two men 
could do far more than twice as much good as one man can now do, 
for, being obliged to stop one kind of work before it is finished and to 
go home or to some other part of the county to attend to some other 
item, causes loss of time and loss of labor; but now, I nearly always 
have to leave a locality feeling that much is left undone that I could 
do if I could spend more time there. Yet, when traveling and attend- 
ing to any of the above mentioned items of business, there is at home 
a continual accumulation of miscellaneous business, private examina- 
tions, correspondence and appeals; besides, the preparing and grading 
of questions for examinations, writing articles for publication, etc. So 
it is plain that in this matter in so large a county, two men can work 
to far better advantage than one; do more than twice as much work. 

But there is, I believe, a far better plan than any of these. More 
anon, 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
BY N. DARROW, REEDSBURG. 


In the July Journat, I read “ Some Thoughts on the County Super- 
intendency,” and thought the “county superintendent” had said a 
good thing, and agree with him that the system needs a great change. 
As the law now is, no district will hire a man to teach a school who is 
held up for the office of superintendent, if there is any possibility of 
his being elected; for when his term of school is half theough, perhaps 
he will have to leave his school and enter upon the duties of his office. 
There are also but few, who will lie idle and wait the result of an elec- 
tion, wheu they can get as good wages teaching. 

For superintendent we need a teacher, and one of the foremost in the 
county, and such a one is sure to get employment as a teacher some- 
where, and when once employed, will not want to leave in the middle 
of the term. Such teachers are generally employed in August or Sep- 
tember for the year. 

Then the first of January is a bad time for « superintendent to enter 
upon the duties of his oflice. July or August shonld be the time, and 
April the time for his election. 

le ate 
TREES AND STEEP HILL-SIDES. 
BY REV. L. POWELL, ARENA. 

Very few people know how dangerous it is to cut all the wood from 
steep hill-sides. If every teacher would buy Marsh’s Man and Nature, 
study it carefully, and from time to time present to their scholars in fa- 
miliar talks the alarming facts so well set forth in that book, a great 
good might be accomplished. . 

Marsh proves that in the countries bordering the Mediterranean the 
producing capacity of the soil has been diminished by careless cutting 
of timber so much that the value of the crops is reduced on the average 
at least one-half. ‘That is, in a vast and once fertile region, a day’s le- 
bor will go only half as far as it ought; Spain, Southern France, Italy, 
the entire Turkish Empire, and much of North Africa, are not capable 
of yielding over half as much in return for labor as they would if there 
had not been so much general carel¢ssness in stripping hill-sides. 

No amount of care and pains can now repair the mischief. An im- 
mense number of rich valleys are forever ruined. The damage in France 
alone is undoubtedly greater than the huge indemnity which must be 
paid to Germany. And the most perplexing thing of all is that so lit- 
tle can be done directly by the general or local governments to either 
prevent or remedy the evil. People who know no better—the great 
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majority everywhere, and many even of the few who do know better, 
will not resist the temptation to reap a small present advantage at the 
expense of a vastly greater future loss to themselves or descendants, and 
where new land is so cheap and accessible as it is in this country the 
temptation is strong to get as much as possible from the land in the 
shortest time and move to new regions. 

All the bluff region of the Mississippi valley is in danger of having a 
damage done that nothing can repair. The harm to navigation will be 
most severely felt in the future. The same is true of the probable 
derangement of climate and rain-fall all over tne West; the evil will be 
cumulative. 

Teachers of Wisconsin, will you not take pains to inform yourselves 
on this mest important matter, and do all you can to sow correct ideas 
about it in the communities where you teach? 

Marsh’s Man and Nature, of which the Nation says that it is the 
best book on the subject, is published by Scribner at $3.00. Bryant’s 
Forest Trees, an excellent practical treatise on trees, is published by N. 
T. Williams, N. Y., office of the Horticulturist. Price $1.50. 


———-p—_____ 


THE PROBLEM IN INTEREST. 


Ricutanp Ciry, Wi1s., Aug. 3, 1872. 

Eprrors or Journat—Dear Sirs—In the last issue of the JouRNAL 
I find an algebraic solution for what I consider a nice arithmetical prob- 
lem in interest. It is the following: 

A man has (or owes) a note of five hundred dollars, which he wishes 
to pay in five equal annual installments, at five per cent. per annum. 
What are the installments? : 

The conditions cf the problem show that the first installment will 
contain less of the principal than either of the others, and we will pro- 
ceed to divide the principal into parts whose unit shall be the amount 
of principal contained in the first installment. 

The first year he pays of the principal, 1. 

The second year he pays of the principal, 1.05 

The third year he pays of the principal, 1.1025 

The fourth year he pays of the principal, 1.157625 

The fifth or last year lic pays of the prin., 1.21550625 

Or each year he will pay the amount he paid the preceding year and 
the interest on the same, as he will have that amount less to pay inter- 
est on. The five hundred dollars the: contains as many times the 
amount of principal paid the first year as the sum of these payments is 
contained in it; which is 57532975, =90.4874 dollars. 
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This equals the amount of principal paid the first year, and as he had 
the interest on the whole to pay beside, it would make the installment 
90.4874 + (500 x .05)=115.4874, which is the correct result instead of 
115.51+ as rendered in the JourNat. 

Below I submit the full working of the problem and the proof of the 
same carried out close enough for all practical purposes. 











PROOF. 
500 + 25=525 =the amount due at the end of the first year. 
115.4874 
409 .5126=the amount due at beginning of second year. 
05 
20.475630=interest of second year. 
409.5126 
429 . 98823 
115.4874 
314.50083 =principal of third year. 
05 
15.7250415 =interest of third year. 
314.50083 
330 ..2258715 
115.4874 


214.7384715 =principal of fourth year. 
05 





10. 736923575 
214. 7384715 





225 .475395075 
115.4874 





109 . 987995075 
05 





549939975375 
109 987995075 





115 .48739482875 
The last payment is a ¢rifle less, owing to the form being a shade too 
great in the hundredths of cents in the installments. I find that the 
result given in the JourNAL will make the last payment thirteen cents 
less than either of the others, which is contrary to the conditions of 
the problem. 
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Principal paid first —_ year, 1. 
Principal paid second year, 1.05 
Principal paid third year, 1.1025 
Principal paid fourth year, 1.157625 
Principal paid fifth year, 1.21550625 





Whole amount of princip'1=5.52563125 times the first payment of 
principal. 
The 500 divided by this number gives the payment of principal the 
first year— 
5.52563125 | 500.000000000000 | 90.5874(,cs%,) =Am’t prin. paid Ist yr. 
497 3068125 


2693187500 
2210252500 








4829350000 
4420505000 
4088450000 
3867941875 





2205081250 
2210252500 








500 x .05=25.00=amount of interest paid first year; 
90.4874 + 25=115.4874, whole amount of first year’s payment, and 


answer sought. 
ANOTHER METHOD. 


The problem may be performed by geometrical progression, after 
having a thorough understanding of its parts and their relations, as— 

The first term equals cne, 1. 

The ratio equals, - - 1.05 

Tke number of terms equals, 5. 

To find the sum of the terms, raise the ratio to a power one less than 
the number of terms: (1.05)‘=1.21550625; this multiplied by the first 
term (1) equals the last term. The last term multiplied by the ratio 
and divided by the difference between the ratio and the first equals the 
sum of the terms, as— 

1.21550625 x 1.05+ (1.05 —1=.05) =5.52563125. 

From this stage it would be worked the same as the other solution. 


Yours truly, N. E. Carver. 
ANOTHER SOLUTION. 


Epirors JournaL—In the August number of the JourNnat is a solu- 
tion of a problem in interest, which, although plain to those who un- 
derstand Algebra, is very difficult to explain to pupils unacquainted 
with that branch of mathematics. Similar problems are given in dif- 
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ferent arithmetics, and it is desirable that in their solution the well- 
known rules and principles of arithmetic, only should be used. Below 
is an arithmetical solution of the same problem: 











1.00 
1.05 
1.1025 
1.157625 
1.21550625 
25 
552563125 | 500.00000000 | 90.487 + 
497 .3068125 
ens «= sd 115.487 
2.693187500 
2 .210252500 
4829350000 
4420505000 
4088450000 
3867941875 
220408125 


Explanation—Take $1 as the proportional part of the principal to be 
paid at the end of the first year. It is obvious that when ixteres? is 
-reckoned at the end of the second year, it will be .05 less than at the 
end of the first year; the proportional part of the principal included in 
the second payment must be 1.05, for what is lost in interest must be 
made up in principal. When interest is reckoned at the end of the 
third year, it will be less than at the end of the first year—by the in- 
terest on the sum of the proportional parts of the principal already 
paid ($2.05)—the reduction in interest will be .1025, and this must be 
added to $1 to form the proportional part of the principal paid at the 
end of the third year. The sum of the proportional parts thus far paid 
is $3.1525, and when interest is reckoned at the end of the fourth year 
it will of course be less than at the end of the first year, by the interest 
on this sum, which is .157625, add this to $1 to form the proportional 
part of the principal included in the fourth payment. The sum of the 
proportional parts now paid is $4.310135, and when interest is reckoned 
at the end of the fourth year it is obvious that it will be less than at 
the end of the first year, by the interest on this sum, which is .21550625, 
add to this $1 to form the proportional part of the principal included 
in the fifth payment. The sum of these proportionals is to each pro- 
portional as $500 is to the corresponding parts of the principal in the 
several payments. The part of the.principal included in the first pay- 
ment is $90.487+ ; add to this the interest reckoned at the end of the 
first. year, which is $25, and the first payment is found to be $115.487 +. 
The others of course are the same.— Wa. B. Mrinacuan, Chilton. 
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Official Department. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The following letter is practical in its queries, but illustrates the 
“ divigulty ” encountered by our German citizens in mastering our 


pronunciation, orthography ard idioms: 
— August 12— 1872 
Samuel Fallows State Supt 


Dir Sir 
Wee hav a divigulty in oure School district No. 2 of the town of —— 
wer im Treasurer and ———— Clerk and —— —— Director —— by the last 


annal Meeting in September wee tac a wott that 9 Monts School shall by taud in 
the district—6 Monds in English and 3 Monds in German Langvis and 203 Dol- 
lars we rest in the District—the ditsher of the English School his School is des- 
mist and the German School gomenses agin in first Monday in September—two of 
our woters forbitt me to pay any from the puplic Mony to the German ditsh- 
er—af i pay he will sue mee—the Clerk and Director heir the German Ditsher and 
the contract said that tree monds School shall bey ditsht by a a German ditsher 
in Germaa Langvis as a qualifitt dityher—our Supt —— tal me thut thas ditsher 
is qualifitt in English not in German Langvis—i refyvust to pay the ditsher for his 
forst two monds 

the Clerk and Director will su wy of i nott pay the ditsher and —— —— and 
—— — will su me af i pay any of the puplic Mony to the Germann ditsher 
Now therfor i lik to hav your dicishon watt i shal thu—af i hav the louer to pay 
the puplic Mony to German Ditsher or not—i lic that you shall sent mee a School 
Law—ten i get them and all orter Laws—i lic you decishen in this case 

Yours Respecfuly 


Answer.—We advise our German friend not to pay the German 
teacher, because a school in German is not contemplated by law. 

The next letter is of older date and less practical, and we are inclined 
to think is of Hibernian origin; in both, punctuation is left to the 


reader: 





, May —th, 1872. 
To Samuel fallows St. Supert 

Sir in looking carefully over your State report & hearing the few remarks in re- 
lation to progressing education in all its various forms and colours it behooves me 
to address you simply on my views as to the Town old System,—there is a strong 
feeling because the general sentiment of the people Reproves it—that is the tax 
payers consider there is no justice in their County measures—the cry we out to 
have more Teachers to lessen the tax especially the Summer term—a word for dis- 
trict clerks—their Lamps dont Burn at all—I noticed in the - - some not get- 
ting certified & some has—those that has aint any more entitled to qualifications 
—thats absurd for Encouragement—Schools are for Encourageing both parent & 
child—a word on the Constitution—the Teacher [who] taught in my District the 
winter term could not teach it & was No 1 [meaning 1 on a scale of 10{ or Nonone 
in all his branches—I presume the same thats the way the country is stifled this 
Spring—thinking of Justice to Extend—I noticed in my hiring a Teacher the same 
old tune—poorly qualified—no Constitution at all—as to the balance of Branches 
poor—this is the way applicants ought to be ajusted—to give most according to 
credit—Justice to all and friendship to none 





Respectfully yours 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
Q. Is it the legal duty of the director to approve the treasurer’s 
bond, the clerk having already done so, and the security being sufficient? 
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A. The director must exercise his own judgment as to the suflicien- 
cy of the bond. He cannot be coerced in the matter. This does not 
imply that he should be unreasonable. 

Q. Can a town clerk apportion school money to a district that had 
five months schooling during the year immediately preceding? 

A. Money can be apportioned legally only to districts that main- 
tained school five months during the last preceeding “school year,” 
ending August 31. 

Q. Can tax-payers legally “ work out” their tax towards building 
a school-house? 

A. The collectoris not obliged to receive anything but money in 
payment of taxes, but aa arrangement can be made by which work 
done, at a stipulated price, may be credited in payment of taxes. 

Q. Has the State Superintendent power to levy a tax to build a 
school-house, (where the voters cannot agree) if solicited to do so, by 
vote of the district. 

A. He has no such power. His advice can be taken, and the dis- 
trict may pledge itself to abide by the same, if it chooses; but it is bet- 
ter for a district to come to agreement within itself. 

Q. Our district which has over 250 inhabitants voted $5,000 to 
tax to build aschool house, but the town board would not consent to 
the same. Can I, as district return the tax with others to be put in the 
assessment roll? 

A. The tax is of course illegal without the consent of the town- 
board, if more than $1,000 (Sec. 19, subsection twelfth.) But you need 
not decline to return the tax, as a tax voted. The town clerk will be 
aware that the tax is illegal, if the consent of the board is witheld, and 
the tax-payers will be at liberty to resist its collection, if assessed. 

Q. Can a district vote that the wages to be paid the teachers, shall 
not exceed a certainsum per month, and would this preclude the board 
from making a contract for a larger sum? 

A. No; the district cannot vote the amount of wages to be paid; 
and if the gross amount raised up to the 3d Monday in November is 

fficient to enable the board to maintain school five months, it is the 
duty of the board to levy and assess an additional tax for the purpose; 
and they are not precluded from making a contract for a larger expen- 
diture for wages than the tax voted by the district would enable them 
to meet. ‘ 

Q. If a vote to change the annual meeting of a district to the last 
Monday in August is not filed with the town clerk, till within two 
weeks of that time, will the meeting be legal? 

A. The meeting would be legal ; but to cut off all cavil and com- 

3—[Vou. II.—No. 9.] 
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plaint, the clerk should take especial pains to give notice of the meet- 
ing. 

(). If a treasurer appointed by a district board fails to file his bond 
within the ten days, will the board appoint again or does the appoint- 
ment devolve on the town clerk ? 

A. The board will appoint again ; the vacancy created by failing to 
file the bond is the same as if the person had been elected treasurer. 

(). Isa call for a special meeting legal, if one of the five signers is 
a woman, who signs in place of her husband, he being a legal voter, 


but absent? 

A. It is not legal; the call must be signed by “five legal voters.” 
A wife cannot exercise the political franchises of a husband in his 
absence. She might sign his name, if she had been so directed. 

Q. Can a district adjourn its annual meeting from time to time, and 
thus deprive some of the voters from participating in the election of 


officers ? 

A. A district meeting has the general power to adjourn. It ought 
not to do it for the purpose mentioned. 

(). If a director refuse to sign an order to pay the wages of a 
teacher legally hired and entitled to the same, what is the remedy? 

A. He may be proceeded against by Mandamus, or the county 
judge might consider it such a “ wilful neglect of duty” as to require 
his removal from office. (See Section 124, School Code.) 


Query “Box. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

30.—Will the series of fractions used in the Phyllotaxy apply any where else in 
Nature? 

The series of fractions 4, 4, %, 3, +5, #;, 43, used in Phyllotaxy or 
Leaf Arrangement around the stem, seems also to apply to the times of the revo- 
lutions of the planets around the sun. Neptune being the most distant, revolves 
in 60,126 days; Uranus in 30,686 days or in about one-half of the time of Neptune. 

Saturn in 10,759 days or one-third of the time of Uranus; Jupiter in 4,332 days 


or two-fifths of the time of Saturn, and so on. Mercury, tie nearest, revolves in 88 
days, or amout 4} of the time that Venus requires.—C. Lau, Mequon, Wis. 


33.—“ The President shal] receive ambassadors and ‘other public ministers.” 
Art. II. Cong. U.S. What does this mean ? 

The President “ receives ” an Ambassador or other Foreign Minister, when he 
accepts his credentials. No nation can be compelled to send or to receive Ambas- 
sadors. Itis an act of international courtesy only, and not of law. And, there- 
fore should our government quarrel with that of Spain, for instance, the sign of 
the open rupture would be the recall of the Ambassador on both sides. It would 
be like individuals refusing to speak to each other. It might not be war, but it 
would be a national quarrel, as in the case now between the Pope and the German 
Empire. So also if an Ambassador is personally offensive to the court to which 
he is accredited, it can demand his recall, as our Government did recently in the 
case of Catacazy, the Russian Ambassador. It is not sufficient therefore that an 
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Ambassador should be sent to this country by a foreign nation. He must be “re- 
ceived” by the President, at a formal visit, before he becomes the accredited Am 
bassador of his sovereign to this country. That reception means that the two na 
tions are on friendly terms, and that the Ambassador is not personally offensive to 
the American people or the President. The President is entrusted with this power 
because he is the highest officer of the nation. He therefore (with the Senate in 
appointing Ambassadors and making treaties), represents usin all our relations 
with[foreign powers.—A.O. WRIGHT. 


42,—What number is that whose square root is 100 more than its cube root? 
p rs 
a? —a=100 
$68 
x — 2 =100 
ab—1=1 dividing by 3; 


ge 


Add a +5 to each side of =; 
8) 


2 2 100 

ae 4 pe eee 

at? +Oa5 +84 ae (equal squares.) 
1 1 

xe z® 10 

+ ‘+ier, +=; (equal roots.) 


me 


10 ‘ 
2=— ; (equal remainders.) 
ee 


—T. Cassin, Milwaukee. 
43.—Bound Wisconsin correctly. 


See the Wisconsin Constitution, Article II, for a correct boundary of Wisconsin. 
—A. O. WRIGHT. 


51.—Can a Member of Congress vote by proxy? 


A Member of Congress cannot vote by proxy. If he wishes to be absent and 
yet have his vote count on any measure, he can “ pair off” with some one on the 
other side, who will be excused from voting on that question by the courtesy of 
the House. That is the only way in which a Member of Congress or of any State 
Legislature can be absent and yet have his vote count. Voting by proxy is un- 
known in the United States in any political body, but is common in corporations, 
suchfas railroad and insurance companies.—A. O., WRIGHT. 


53.— What is understood by the “ Law of Nations ?” 


The Law of Nations consists of a series of customs and usages which have 
grown up in the intercourse of christian nations wilh one another, and which are 
still in process of growth. Some of these are embodied in treaties between na- 
tions. Others rest only on tacit understanding. There being no tribunal for 
nations, there is no force to compel the observance of these usages, except a mor- 
al force, and therefore they are sometimes violated with impunity by powerful na- 
tions, though not often now. These usages, which have thus the effect of law, 
have been collected and commented on by able writers, the chief of whom are 
Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, and our own countryman, Wheaton. The best popu- 
lar treatise in the English language is by Dr. Woolsey, late President of Yale Col- 
lege.—A. O. WRIGHT. 


61. “ What is the rate of growth of Coral reefs?” 
According to Prof. Dana, ‘(Manual of Geology, page 591,) the average upward 
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yearly increase of the whole reef, would not exceed one-eigth of an inch.—C., Ma- 
zomante. 

63.—“ Are coral formations the secretion of animals,or are they the animals 
themselves? ” 

The substance of coral formations is secreted by the coral animal in much the 
same manner as bone is secreted by higher animals. Coral formations are the ag- 
gregated skeletons of the animals.—V. U., Hagle. 

Second Answer.—The coral is secreted by the coral animals the same as other 
animals secrete their bones. The coral is formed inside and not outside of the ani- 
mal which has no control over the secretion, and further, the coral is never seen 
until after the death of the animal. 

The material (carbonate of lime), for the preservation of coral, is derived from 
the sea water or food of the animal.—AMazomanie. 


64. “Is the Coral aa insect?” 

Coral is the scretion of animals belong to the classes of Acalephs and Polyps of 
the sub-kingdom of Radiates; while the class of insects belongs to the sub-kingdom 
of Articulates; therefore in no sense can the coral secretipg animal be called an in- 
sect.—C., Mazomanie. 

Second Answer. The Coral is not an insect. Corals belong to the Radiate de- 
vision of the animal kinkdom, and to the class of Polyps, and are as much below 
insects in the scale of being as insects are below man.—V. U., Hagle. 


72.—When and where was the art of printing invented? 
Printing was invented in 1440, at Metz, in Germany. 


74.—Does the best authority inform us that the sponge belongs to the animal or 
vegetable kingdom ? 

Agassiz has in the past, if not a present, believed that the sponge was a vegeta- 
ble, but I think the weight of authority is that the sponge belongs to the animal 
kingdom.—C., Mazomanie. 

Second answer.—Prof. Dana and other eminent American naturalists consider 
the sponge a member of the animal kingdom.—V. U., Hagle. 


76.—When, where and by whom was gold first discovered in the United States? 


We read in “‘ Willson’s History ” that gold was first discovered in California in 
the latter part of February, 1848, on the “ American Fork” of the Sacramento 
about fifty miles above New Helvetia, or Sutter’s Fort, by a mechanic, employed 
in cutting a mill-race. [Gold was discoved at an early period in Georgia.] 


81.—What are the names of the persons who are and have been members of the 
cabinet under the present administration: 


Secretary of State, Hamilton Fish, New York. Secretary of the Treasury, George 
S. Boutwell, Mass. Secretary of War, W. W. Belknap, Iowa. Secretary of the 
Navy, G. M. Robeson, N.J. Secrtary of the Interior, Columbus Delano, Ohio. 
Attorney General, G. H. Williams, Oregon. Postmaster General, J. A. J. Cress- 
well, Md. 

Former members of President Grant’s cabinet were:—Secretary of State, E. B. 
Washburne, appointed Minister to France. Secretary of the Treasury, A. 8S. 
Stewart, was appointed but did not retain the office. Secretary of War, J. Rawlins, 
died. Secretary of the Navy, Borie, resigned. Secretary of the Interior, J. 
D: as sere Attorney General, E.R. Hoar, A. T. Ackerman, resigned.—V. 
U. Eagle. 





NEW QUESTIONS. 


90. Will some one give an explanation of the 16th example, page 84, in Robin- 
son’s Progressive Practical Arithmetic. 

91. Is it lawful for a town clerk to swear a school district clerk as to the truth 
and correctness of his annual school report? J.G. TOWLE. 
. 92. Which state produces the most lead? Which the most iron? H.C., Rocky 

wun. 

93. What is the best method of teaching the alphabet? Jb. 

94. What are the different branches required by law for first and second grade 
certificates? (See School Code, pp. 114, 115.) 

95, Can the postage on the Journal, or any other periodical be paid with the 
snbscription price, at the publishing office? (Not on the Journal.) 
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A REQUEST.—In answer to Question No. 15, (see April and June numbers of 
JOURNAL,) “ Old Maid” says, that “Every enlightened person ought,” etc., with 
which we quite agree, but there is a point about which there is a good deal of ob- 
scurity, and one in which probably no one but Old Maid can “enlighten ” us, and 
that is, what does she mean? Her remarks are not applicable to the question at 
all. Will Old Maid please explain for our “ enlightenment?”—©. A. THoMPsoN, 
Kilbourn City. 


SCRAPS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY “ PEN.” 


Stitch, Stitch, Stiteh—A cute arithmetician says that a moderately fashion- 
able dress has 66,240 stitches to boast of. Not so bad, considering the “ light- 
ning express ” speed of our sewing machines. 


Mucilage.—Mucilage made of gum arabic is apt to turn sour and become mouldy 
after a while. The simplest mode of preventing this and to increase its stickiness, 
is to add a good sized lump of white sugar and then to keep it well covered. 

Americans in Europe—It has been estimated that about 40,0C0 Americans 
visit Europe annually, and their expenditure amounts to 120 millions of dollars on 
the average. These figures speak well for American education and liberality. 


Bibles in Old England.—During the reign of Edward I. a Bible cost the sum 
of 37 pounds, while a laborer could earn but 3} pence per day. Thus, a poor man, 
in order to procure a copy of Holy Writ, would have to work for fifteen years with- 
out ever spending a penny for other purposes. 

English Students —From time to time the papers indulge in little pleasant- 
ries, concerning the proficiency of our pupils in various branches of learning. The 
London Zimes convinces us that England has its prodigies as well. In an English 
military academy the pupils supposed Mayence to be situated on the Po, and the 
Prussians to have crossed the “ Arabian” mountains (whatever that may be), in 
their march to Bohemia. 

Hints to Teachers—If you wish your pupils to preserve their pencil drawings 
clean, and to keep them from rubbing off, which soon spoils the appearance of the 
nicest even, have the drawing when finished and cleaned of any stains that may 
appear in consequence of handling them, drawn through sweet skim milk and 
then tacked to a clean board or hung up to dry. This mode imparts no tinge to 
white paper as gum arabic does, and does not wrinkle it as varnish is apt to do, 
besides making the drawing indelible enough for all purposes. 


Rubbers.—Dirty rubbers are worse than none, they spoil the drawing and ruin 
the paper. Do not cut off the soiled edges of your rubber—that is a useless 
waste—but wash it well with a piece of coarse flannel, soap and water. When- 
ever the rubber gets slightly soiled, clean it by rubbing it firmly on a piece of 
coarse, clean paper, which, however, must be blank. Coarse drawing or blotting 
paper is best. But for very fine, delicate drawings, no rubber should be used, but 
the crumbs of bread, which must be sufficiently moist, not to injure the paper. 
Bread will work on any style of drawing—lead-pencil, crayon and charcoal. 

Pious (?) Inventions —-Reymer’s Chronology, a learned and _ exhaustive 
work, furnishes the following interesting data concerning Romish inventions: 
Holy Water was invented in 120; Penance in 157; Monastic Orders in 338; Holy 
Mass in 394; Extreme Unction in 550; Purgatory in 593; the Worship of St. Mary 
and the Saints in 715; the Kissing of the Pontiff’s Foot in 809; the Canonization of 
the Saints in 993; the Christening of Bells in 1000; Celibacy of the Priests in 1015; 
Indulgences in 1119; the Dispensations in 1200; Adoration of the Holy Wafer in 
1200; the Inqutsition in 1204; Auricular Confession in 1215, and Infallability in 1870! 


How to keep Lead Pencils Sharp.—Most pupils whittle away their lead pencils in 
trying to obtain a point sufficiently fine. After cutting away the wood so as to 
expose the lead about 14 of an inch, take rather a coarse drawing paper, or any 
other kind sufficiently firm, or sand paper of the finest kind, and sharpen the lead 
on it in the same manner you sharpen your slate pencil on a brick. Take care to 
hold the lead pencil as horizontal as possible, and to turn it frequently so as to 
prevent sharp edges in the lead. Whenever the point gets dull repeat the pro- 
cess. This simple method does away with three annoying features of draw- 
ing, viz., dirty hands, waste of pencils, and the necessity of very sharp pen-knives. 
Ten cents worth of fine sandpaper will save 25 cents worth of lead pencils. 
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A Simple Remedy.—People who travel, especially when ascending mountains, 
complain of dryness of the throat, and, in the latter case, of shortness of breath. 
Teachers, ministers, lecturers, leave the hot room where they have been getting 
their lungs and throats ready for inflammation and bronchitis, and step out into 
the cool or cold evening or night air, talking perhaps, and most of them will in- 
hale a large quantity of the air they pant for through the mouth—especially when 
under the influence of a catarrh in the head. Throat and lung diseases are fre- 
quently the consequence of throwing wide open, as it were, the gate of the throat 
and lungs, the mouth, and exposing those excited, parched organs to the chilling 
air of this murdrous climate. To prevent this we must not only keep the mouth 
shut, thus breathing through the nose, but we must also induce a liberal amount 
of saliva to collect in the mouth, dry and hot from long talking. The saliva forms 
an efficient protection for the throat and lungs, and to cause its accumulation we 
have a very simple remedy—so simple that we fear but few will care to use it. It 
is this: Before leaving the room place a couple of lemon or gum drops in your 
mouth, keeping them there until they melt away. Large lemon drcps are the best, 
as their slight acidity is grateful to the palate when thirsty. Whenever your drop 
has melted away, take another. Try it under the burning sun of August when 
you climb a steep hill on your rambles, or in midwinter as you leave the church or 
school, and you will find relief from dryness, soreness, and many other evils that 
enter a mouth open to the parching air or penetrating chill. 

Giants of Vegetation—The largest tree in the world is a mammoth fir fin 
California, 450 feet high, which is higher than the tallest steeple in Europe—that 
of the cathedral of Strasbourg. <A tree of the family entaktyptus in Vandieman’s 
Land is 320 feet high, a Norfolk fir in New South Wales, 270. The oldest trees, 
however, in the opinion of scientific men are the baobab trees on the banks of the 
Senegal, the age of which is estimated at 5,750 years, while the mammoth firs of 
California have an age of 5,000 and the cedars of Lebanon of about 2,500 years. 

Forks vs. Fingers—Forks are a modern invention, and before they came into 
general use, people ate with their fingers. As late as 1636 a conservative English 
minister declared, in one of his sermons, that “the use of prongs or forks is a 
perversion of the Divine laws, and 2 disgrace to godly people.” 


FLASHES OF THOUCHT. 
SELECTED BY “ PEN.” 

HE who annihilates one law of nature annihilates all—JL. Hleuerbach. 

MATTER may change its form, but cannot be destroyed.—Lossmaesler. 

THE simplest truths are always the last to be discovered.—Z. F'leuerbach. 

THE IGNORANT call him a heretic whom they cannot confute—Camponella. 

Gop is a blank tablet, containing nothing but what you write thereon.—Zuther. 

OvR MIND contains nothing which did not enter there through the senses.—Hol- 
eschott. 

COMPARED with the Universe what is man but an intelligent atom or a grain of 
sand?—Guillemin. 

To THE D1ALECcTORS.—The world is a conception; to the amateur, a picture; to 
the visionary, a dream, and to the investigator only a truth.—Orges. 

To THE sTUDY of nature men may always look as a source of pure, unalloyed 
enjoyment, a spring which is never dry, a food which never satiates.—J0. 

Ir IcouLD make a luminous body move at the rate of 20 miles in a minute, that 
would be almost rest compared with the velocity of light!—Prof. Huggins. 

MATTER is not like a wagon drawn by force instead of horses. A particle of iron 
is, and always will be, the same, whether it traverses the universe, a meteor; or 
swiftly glides on the rail in the form of a car-wheel; or whether it courses ina 
poet’s veins —Dubois-Reymond. 

IF YOU ASK ME the use of science I will begin by telling you the story of that 
good old American philosopher, Benj. Franklin, who, like Prometheus of old, first 
brought lightning down to the earth by the string of his kite. He was asked the 
use of his discovery, and he answered, “Tell me the use of an infant. Make it 
of use!” So in science, the infant truths must be made useful—Prof. Roscoe. 
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WE ALL know how in England political power is gradually being transferred to 
the masses of the people. Whether that transference proves a blessing or curse, 
depends on the people themselves. A people whose masses are without knowledge 
and without tastes for higher things than the mere struggle for existence can come 
tono good. The education bill passed last session will, let us hope, secure for 
every child the the rudiments of education; but to elevate the tastes of the people, 
to show how debasing are the habits to which many of them are chained, and to 
point out the direction in which they must tread in order to be true and happy. 
This is even amore difficult and tedious task.—Prof. Roscoe. 

To MorTALs it seems that their deities have mortal form, clothing and speech. 
The negroes adore black idols with flat noses; the Thracians have deities with blue 
eyes and red hair. If oxen and lions had hands and could make images of their 
deities, they would create them after their own likeness.—Xenophanes. 








Sditorial Ailiscellany. 


THE RESULTS OF CENERAL EDUCATION. 

The following statements from the report of Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of 
Education, serve to illustrate the proposition that where general education is most 
widely diffused, there will be the most intelligence, inventiveness, wealth and 
prosperity. The best educated people will also exhibit the most prowess in war, 
and the smallest proportion of criminal acts in timeof peace. Said Semore, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction in France, in 1865, “ Show me the nation that has the 
best schools, and I will show you the foremost nation.” This was amply proved 
in the Franco-German war, five years later. Judge Daggett, of Connecticut, was 
accustomed to ask any criminal arraigned before him, who could not read and 
write, where he was born; and in his long judicial career he received for answer 
but once or twice only, “in Connecticut.” Gen. Eaton says: 

“The number of patents issued to the inhabitants of Arkansas was one to every 
37,267 persons, while in Connecticut there was one to every 695 persons. In Ar- 
kansas there are sixteen adults unable to write to every one hundred inhabitants; 
in Connecticut there are four adults unable to write to every one hundred inhabit 
ants. In Arkansas the receipts of internal revenue are twenty-six cents and nine 
mills per capita; in Connecticut the receipts are two dollars and fifty-four cents 
per capita. In Arkansas there resulted during the last year to the Post Office De- 
partment a dead loss of over forty-nine cents for each inhabitant of the State, a 
loss in amount almost double the internal revenue receipts from the State! In 
Connecticut there accrued a net profit to the Post Office Department of twenty-six 
cents per capita. In Florida there are twenty-three adults unable to write to every 
one hundred inhabitants. In that State one patent was issued to every 31,291 in- 
habitants, or only six in the entire State. The internal revenue collected amounted 
to sixty-four cents per capita of the entire population. From that State the Post 
Office Department suffered a loss of ninety-two cents per capita. Contrast this 
with California, where the number of patents issued was one to every 2,422 inhab- 
itants, and the amount of internal revenue collected was six dollars and forty-three 
cents per capita! But in California there are only four adults unable to write to 
every one hundred of the inhabitants. In Tennessee twelve adults are unable to 
read and write to every one hundred inhabitants, and the State pays internal reve- 
nue at the rate of sixty-nine cents per capita; while Ohio, in which are four illite- 
rate adults to every one hundred inhabitants, pays five dollars and sixty-eight 
cents internal revenue per capita.” 


STATE CERTIFICATES.—Life Certificates have been awarded to the following 
persons: Miss Martha E. Hazard, Oshkosh; Volney Underhill, Eagle; Miss De 
Etta Howard, Janesville; Albert Salisbury, Brodhead. Certificates for five years 
Lave also been granted as follows: James Taylor Lunn, Sandusky; Clarence L. 
Powers, Troy Center; John Nagle, Manitowov; Charles Zimmerman, Milwaukee; 
Isaac A. Sabin, Baraboo. ° 
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CHANCES 

Among the leading teachers have been so numerous that we are tempted to omit 
the “small capitals,” lest the printers should “ get out of sorts,” both literally and 
figuratively. 

Beginning at the capital city—B. M. ReyNOLDs, so long and faithfully known at 
his post, goes to Monroe, where in the new, fine school house, he will give an earnest 
impetus to the culture of all the young Monrovian’s. We have not heard any good 
reason for this change, but it is thought, we suppose, as among the Methodist 
friends, that the best men should not stay too long in one place. His successor, Mr. 
W. H. CiAsk, comes here from Minnesota. He is graduate of Brown University; 
has had much experience and brings good credentials. 

At Green Bay, our oldest town, (first occupied by fur traders in 1664), and one of 
the few green spots, educationally speaking in Brown county, L. W. Briags, from 
Racine, takes charge, and will introduce, we doubt not, some of the excellent sys- 
tem which has so long characterized the schools of the latter city. Brown county, 
so far as we recollect, has never held a teacher’s institute, and furnishes no sub- 
scribers for the Journal outside of “ the Bay,” including Ft. Howard and Depere. 
May there be a waking up. 

Manitowoc gains two good workers for her two schools, C. F. VIEBAHN, late super- 
intenendent of Sauk county, and I. N. Stewart, from Waukesha. We predict that 
in two years this city will establish a central high school in a suitable building. 

At Sheboygan, Jas. M. Rarr takes charge. Mr. RAiT goes from Stevens Point, 
and is a graduate of Plattville Normal School, of 1869. The resignation of Mr. 
Hatcn, the late principal at Sheboygan, was much regretted, and his predecessor, 
H. A. GAYLORD, who died a few months since, is aiso very kindly remembered there. 

At Waukesha, Mr. Srewant is succeeded by W. E. ANDERSON, a teacher of pro- 
mise. 

Baraboo loses E. A. SABIN, who goes we hear, to Fountain City, and gains Mr. 
Hurtcuiys, from Michgan, who formerly taught in Baraboo, we believe. 

We shall chronicle other changes next month. 


NorMau InstituTes.—Several of these important Institutes are now being held 
in different parts of the State, in charge of some of our most experienced teachers. 
The report of attendance of teachers, interest manifested, etc., are very encourag- 
ing. These schools are conducted as Model Schools, continuing from four to six 
weeks. We have found in our visits an earnestness and enthusiasm on the part 
of all concerned at once gratifying and commendable. Full reports will be given 
of these Institutes in our next number. 

Snort InstituTEs.—In addition to those announced last month, short Institutes 
are appointed as follows: Janesville, Sept. 23; West Bend, Oct. 7; Fort Atkinson, 
Noy. 4. The Institute for Adums county will be at Friendship, Oct. 28. An Insti- 
tute was held at Darlington, La Fayette Co., Aug. 26-30. 

MILWAUKEE.—In this connection it gives us much pleasure to say that arrange- 
ments are in progress to provide for the normal instruction of teachers for the 
public schools in Milwaukee. The experience of Prof. PICKARD, President of the 
High School, will be of great service in this direction. 

STATE UNIVERSITY.—We are gratified to learn that the prospect for attendance, 
at the Fall Term, is very large indeed. The University is becoming known and 
appreciated all over the State. 








